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A Fair Lady Goes Fishing: Marceline Day, 
Popular Player in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Well Equipped for the Gentle Art of Angling, Finds a Promis- 
ing Trout Stream. 
Making Movies ’Mid Snow and Ice—Forest Conservation—American Cities: Asheville—In T he Shakespeare 
Country—S ports—T heatres—Books—M otion Pictures—Fashions—Science—Art. 
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A SMASHUP: THE WRECKAGE OF A STUTZ CAR ; ; Pee 
Which Crashed Into Another Entry in the Stock Car Race at Amatol, N. J., Lies on the Speedway While the Race Goes On. The Driver's 


Shoulder Was Fractured and the Mechanic Was Slightly Injured. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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John Wells 


EVES 


GEORGE WHITE'S APOLLO THEATRE Yr 


Rallet, others—-and 


8:20 SHARP. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


Ann Pennington, 


42 St. 
POP. MAT. WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 2:20, 


Harry Richman, McCarthy Sisters. Willie & Eugene Howard, Buster West & 
Rose Pertect, 


Tom Patricola, Frances Williams, James Miller, the George White 
75 Beautiful Girls. SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











| CHARLES L. WAGNER 
in association with Edgar Selwyn presents 


“THE BARA EX” 


By Kenyon Nicholson 


with WALTER HUSTON 


CHANIN’'S West 47 St. Evgs. 8:30 


Mats, Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
BILTMoRE ‘Tel CHICK 5161. 














AT THE 





THE 


NEW YORK'S TWO OUTSTANDING MUSICAL HITS 


CASINO 


MUSICAL 


ann way {rus AMBASSADOR .t way 


THRILLER | ACE OF MUSICAL COMEDIES 
| 


: DESERT SONG | QUEEN HIGH 


WITH VIVIENNE SEGAL, ROBERT HALLIDAY, | 


EVDIS BUZZELL AND PEARL REGAY WITH CHARLES RUGGLES, FRANK McINTYRE 
SUPERB CAST OF 150 | AND LUELLA GEAR AND 60 OTHERS. 


EVENINGS AT 8:30—-MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 


in the ° 
Utterly Differ- with Lulu 
« en or ent Musical on McConnell 
Comedy 
HOMAGE TO A SONG AND DANCE SHOW 


“‘Peggxy-Ann’ is chipper entertainment, with pretty girls, smart verse, an animated decor of 
handsome women and «# story much less maudlin than usual.”—Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune 


VANDERBILT 2e#i'walstesSty Estey, 139 





























a. 





a. 


ZIEGFELD THEATRE fat. tntrs e Sit. * 


RIO RITA 


THE GREATEST SHOW EVER PRODUCED 
Reserved Seats $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 


Thursday Matinees $1.00 to $3.00. 


SEATS 16 WEEKS IN ADVANCE al 


FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 














th MONTH OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
@d WILLIAM FOX Presents SAM H. 
HARRIS 


Theatre, 42d St., 
West of B'way 
Twice Daily 
2:30-8:30. 
All Seats Re 
served. Sunday 
Matinee at 3. 
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THEATRE GUILD ACTING COMPANY IN 





NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 


OF 
16th 
WEEK OF 
MAY 23 


WEEK OF 


MAY 


THE SILVER CORD 


and 


. 


JOHN GOLDEN ™°*fithees’ THURS ‘and Sats 83% 


MIR. PIM PASSES BY 


WEEK OF 
MAY 23 


16th 





RIGHT YOU ARE 


IF YOU THINK YOU ARE 


GARRICK THEATRE j,i: it's B28 


oe rene ES 





WEEK OF 





WARNER BROS. present 


JOHN BARRYMORE * 


“When a Man Loves” «i DOLORES COSTELLO ana 
NEW VITAPHONE PRESENTATIONS 


THEATRE Mat. Daily at 2:36 
WARNER ane... at soe St. g ed 5:30. 2 








BK. S. MOSs’ Warner Bros. Present 


COLONY SYD CHAPLIN 
THEATRE im “The Missing Link” 


and New Vitaphone Presentations 


Kroadway & 53d St. 
CONTINUOUS—NOON TO MIDNIGHT POPULAR PRICES 























anes se | 
EEK WORLD'S GREATEST THEATRE |}f 

te ries * PYGMALION ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. OF 110 
ss 8° THE SECOND MAN i. MERGE. ae 
GUILD THEATRE jiitinsss Tans sia sae, 986 orate, = DAILY oni tB "Orchestra &'Haicony, 50c ff 
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“You Didn’t Say a Single Word 
All Evening”’ 


66 OW could I? I didn’t even know what 
they were talking about.” 
“Well, Ralph, I 
that.” 


wouldn’t brag about 

‘“‘But how was I supposed to know that they 
were going to talk literature and art? If they 
had discussed real estate, | could have chatted 
with them easily——all evening. . 

‘“‘Business, always business! If you were a 
big enough real estate man you'd know how 
to forget business and talk of other things in 
company!” 

“TI never felt so uncomfortable in my life,” 
he said ruefully. ‘“‘Couldn’t even follow the 
drift of things. What was all that discussion 
about some poet who was killed in the war?”’ 


“Really, Ralph—you should keep more 
abreast of things. I was surprised that you 
didn’t contribute at least one idea or opinion 
to the whole evening’s discussion.” 

He turned to her, curiosity and admiration 
mingling in his smile. ‘You were certainly a 
shining light tonight, Peg! You made up for 
me, all right. Where did you ever find out 
all those interesting things?” 


Many Wives Are Keeping Pace 
_ With Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her husband’s praise. 


But, instead of answering his question, she 
smiled enigmatically. 


He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. “You were the 
prettiest and cleverest woman at that dinner, 
dear!’ he said. 

“Just for that,” she beamed, “I’m going 
to tell you why I was able to join in the 
-onversation tonight—and you were not.” 


“Oh, that’s easy,”’ he said, man-like. “You 
get more time to read than I do.” 


“Is that so!” she retorted. ‘I don’t get the 
chance to read a good book from one month 
to the next. But I’ve solved that problem. I 
have a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating scrap book. It contains only the 
best thoughts of the best minds of the last 
four thousand years—the ‘high lights,’ you 
know.” 


“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 


about it.”’ 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home she had 
told him all about the unique Scrap Book. 
How Elbert Hubbard, many-sided genius, 
began it in youth and kept it throughout life. 
How he added only the choicest bits of 
inspiration and wisdom—the ideas that helped 
him most—the greatest thoughts of the 
greatest men of all ages. How the Scrap Book 
grew and became Hubbard’s chief source of 
ideas—how it became a priceless collection 
of little masterpieces—how, at the time of his 
death, it represented a whole lifetime of 
discriminating reading. 

“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now 
been published and any one can have a copy. 
Do you know what that means? You can 
get in a few minutes’ pleasant reading each 
evening what it took Elbert Hubbard a whole 
lifetime to collect! You can get at a glance 
what Hubbard had to read days and days to 
find. You can have the finest thoughts of 
the last four thousand years in one wonderful 
volume. If you read in the Scrap Book 


occasionally, you’ll never be uncomfortable in 
company again. You'll be able to talk as 
intelligently as any one.” 


May We Send It to You for 


FREE Examination 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 


inspiration from every page. It contains ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams 
—selected from the master thinkers of all 
ages. It represents the best of a lifetime of 
discriminating reading, contains choice selec- 
tions from 500 great writers. There is not a 
commonplace sentence in the whole volume. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft book-making. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book ‘style and tied with linen tape, 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon entitles you 
to the special five-day examination—if you act at once. 
Just send off the coupon today, and the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through it. If you 
aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day period and the examination 
will have cost you nothing. Otherwise send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see the 
Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail this coupon 
TODAY to Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distribu- 
tors, Dept. 275, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


BSBBWBAWA Fs SW®BBARBWsBBABBBRSBBRRBRRER RR ESR EER EERE SE ERE ESE SE EB: 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 275, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination a copy 
of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined butcher paper 
binding. Within the five-day period I will either return the 
Scrap Book without obligation, or keep it for my own and send 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


WA sa 4/6 Gia ew boa se etna ene ee 


CJ A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of semi-fiexible 
basket-weave buckram for only $1 additional Please check in this 
square if you want this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege 
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40,000 People? 





Why the Book-of-the-Month Club 


guarantees its subscribers against 
dissatisfaction, and how it is done 


HE, purpose of the Book-of-the-Month Club is a 

very simple one, but many people misunderstand 

it. It was organized primarily to prevent you from 
missing the outstanding new books. 


Think over the last few years. How many good books 
have appeared, which you were anxious to read, but which 
you never “got around to,’” because you were either too 
busy or too neglectful ? The Book-of-the-Month Club is an 
absolute insurance against this happening in the future. 

Many people think, however, that if they subscribe to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club service they will be obliged 
to accept one new book a month, whether they like it or 
not. Such an idea repels them. Nobody wants someone 


else to choose his reading. Nobody wants his choice of 


books limited to a few a year. 


Now, in actual fact, Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scribers have a wider range of choice among the new books, 
and actually choose their books with more discrimination, 
than was ever possible before. How is this effected? 


How Books are Chosen 


Every month all the important new books are submitted, 


by the publishers themselves, to the Selecting Committee of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. This committee consists of 


Henry Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Canteld, Christopher Morley and William Allen White. 


By a system of independent voting, they choose what 
they consider the outstanding book each month. The 
theory is—and it works!—that any book appealing strongly 
to a majority of five individuals (of such good judgment 
and such differing taste) is /ike/y to be a book that few 
intelligent, people will care to miss. 


But neither the Book-of-the-Month Club, nor the mem- 


bers of the Committee, consider this verdict infallible. It 
is nothing but a practical method of arriving at an out- 
standing book that most people will want. 


But tastes vary. Your taste should be sacred to you. 
Accordingly, if you are a subseriber, vou are not compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept the judgment of the Committee. On 
the contrary, you are provided with a guarantee against 
possible dissatisfaction. You do not have to keep any book, 
unless you are satisfied to have purchased it. 


How Satisfaction is Guaranteed 


Kirst, before the book-of-the-month comes to you, you 


receive a carefully written report describing what sort of 


book it is. [f vou think you will like it, vou let it come to 
you. If not, you specify that some other book be sent 
instead. 


You make your choice of a substitute from a group of 


other important new books, which are also described very 
carefully every month, in order to guide vou in your decision. 
Moreover, if you let. the heisks of-the-month come to 
you, and then find you are disappointed, even then vou 
may exchange it at that time for any other book vou prefer. 
Both before and after you receive a book, you are protected 
ayainst disappointment. 


Is it not clear that the final effect of this service is, not 
that somebody else chooses your books—éut that vou at last 
are able to choose vour reading with discrimination; you no 
longer buy books haphazardly; ; above all, you ac tually do 
obtain and do read the new books you are anxious not to 
miss; you can be as busy or forgetful as you like; once a 
month, an outstanding new book—which you have de- 
cided you want—is handed to you by the postman, so that 
you can’t overlook it! 


TRY THIS SERVICE THREE MONTHS 


HIS unique service costs nothing. ‘This culling out 

of worth-while books, by a group of some of the ablest 
critics in this country; this thorough reporting service, 
which keeps you currently informed about all the best 
books; this complete insurance against missing the books 
you are anxious to read; this guarantee of satisfaction with 
every book received—al/ this costs you nothing. You pay 
only for the books you receive, and for them you pay the 
ame price as if you got them from the publisher himself 
by mail. 






Among the present 40,000 subscribers are many of the 
most notable figures in the country. Will vow not give 
it a trial —/for three months at least? Under the guarantee 
of satisfaction you can lose nothing, for you only get 
books you actually want. This trial simply means, there- 
fore, that you will get three excellent books, which—if you 
carry out your intentions— you will purchase anyway, at 
the same price. This way you will sure/y get them, and the 
trial will prove to you, by this system, that you always 
will » vet, and w7// read, the new books you don’ t want to 
miss. Mail the trial coupon, before you forget to do so. 














FOR A THREE-MONTH TRIAL 











Handed to you by the postman Name 
—the outstanding new books Pe aes 
you are anxious not to miss! 

Citys: 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 30E 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. ; 

Please enroll me for three mouths as a subscriber to your service, as described in the Mid-Week 

Pictorial advertisement of May Wh. Its understood that the price of any book sent toyme is 

to be the price set upon it by the publisher himself in each case (from $2 to $3), plus che postage. 


A bill is to be sent with each book, and TP agree to pay oo within ten days after receypt. Ac the 
end of three months | may cancel, of continue, as | decide at the time. j 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 

















BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
(@® Bachrach.) 
IMMORTAL LONGINGS. By Ben 


Ames Williams. New York: 
Ik. T Dutton & Co. $2. 


cated novels that ‘deal with 

the feverish atmosphere and 
myriad cross-currents of city life 
it is refreshing to turn to one so 
redolent of the soil as “Immortal 
Longings,” by Ben Ames Williams. 
It carries one directly back to 
Nature. Not only the city but even 
the village is notable for its ab- 
sence. One gets the scent of new- 
ly turned earth, the lazy dronings 
of insects, the swooning sweetness 
of midsummer afternoons, the hush 
of the nights beneath the solemn 
vigil of the stars. 

But it is not simply with these 
idyllic aspects of the unspoiled 
open spaces that Mr. Williams is 
chiefly concerned. In the country 
as in the city human _ emotions, 
passions, longings seek for expres- 
sion. Rustic and urban dwellers 
are brothers under their skins. 

Walter Overlook, country born 
and bred, has left the small farm 
in Maine where his family had 
lived for generations and gone to 
New York to seek his fortune. He 
has achieved success far beyond 
his expectations. He has the flair 
for big business and soon becomes 
a figure of note in the commer- 
cial circles of the metropolis. 

He still retains ownership of the 
old farm and learns at times from 
an old schoolboy friend, “Pot” 
Riddle, something of his former 
neighbors. After fifteen years of 
busy city life he takes his first 
vacation and sets out in his big 
car to meet a friend for a fishing 
trip, but, yielding to an impulse 
that he cannot explain, swerves 
aside for a brief look at the fam- 
ily homestead. His car breaks 
down and he is forced to stay a 
night or two in the old house. It 
grips him. Old memories come 
thronging in upon him. He sets 
to work repairing the dilapidated 
house. He cooks his own meals. 
The city begins to seem very far 
away. He finds himself sleeping 
more soundly, eating with a better 
appetite. He is glad to be without 
his English butler, his French chef, 
his Japanese valet. He thinks he 
is happier than he has ever been 
before. And this belief becomes 
a ‘certainty when he meets again 
June Haradeen, the sweetheart of 
his boyhood days. She is sweet, 
wistful, beautiful. Half uncon- 
sciously she has been waiting for 
him. And his marriage to her, his 
renunciation of the city and settling 
down on the old farm bring him 
undreamed-of happiness. He has 
learned “that in this valley where 
the present lay so peacefully lay 
aiso all eternity.” 


Peete the legion of sophisti- 
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“THE DAYS GONE BY”: WELLESLEY COLLEGE GIRLS 
Go Back Just a Few Years in Their May Day Celebration. Left to Right: Misses 
Charlotte Ellis, Katherine Gunn, Virginia Merritt and Mary Carruthers. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 



































A NEW KIND OF PLEASURE CRAFT: C. WESLEY SMITH 
of Cambridge and Winthrop, Mass., Has Mounted His Car on Two Pontoons; the 
Rear Wheels Have Been Stripped of Tires and Equipped With Paddles, and 


There You Are! 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE WAY TO HANDLE A VULTURE: THIS DANGEROUS BIRD 
is Being Transferred From an Outside Cage to the Parrot House in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, and Keepers John Regan (Left) and Michael Donohue Are 


Holding It by the Wings in Order to Avoid Its Talons. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





CAPTAIN 
CHARLES NUNGESSER. 


(Courtesy Pathe.) 


more strongly captured the 

imagination of the modern 
world than Captain Charles Nun- 
gesser, the noted French “ace” of 
the World War, who on May 8, 
accompanied by Francois Coli, 
“hopped off” from Paris in an air- 
plane in the attempt to make a 
non-stop flight from the French 
capital tc New York. The daring 
aviators hoped to make the trip in 
about forty hours, and in order to 
travel light carried little more than 
fuel enough for that period. From 
the time of starting nothing was 
known of their progress, unless 
credence can be given to the report 
that they were seen flying over 
Ireland. A later unconfirmed re- 
port said that they had _ reached 
Newfoundland. But up to the time 
of writing, three days after they 
should have reached New York, 
their whereabouts were unknown, 
and it was gravely feared that 
they had perished. Planes were 
sent out from America to search 
for them; vessels everywhere were 
urged by wireless to look out for 
them and every possible effort was 
made to succor them or at least 
learn their fate. 

If indeed their flight ended in a 
tragedy, the world is poorer for 
the loss of one of its most gallant 
figures. Nungesser was born in 
Paris, March 15, 1892. He at- 
tended the professional college at 
Armentiéres and later the School 
of Arts and Crafts at Lille. Of 
adventurous spirit, he went to Ar- 
gentina and became a cowboy. At 
the outbreak of the war he entered 
the Aviation Corps, and on July 
31, 1915, brought down his first 
German plane. By the time the 
Armistice was declared he had, ac- 
cording to French official records, 
accounted for forty-five German 
planes and two balloons. He also 
had won twenty-eight palms for 
his Military Cross, had had seven- 
teen wounds and scars and had 
been honored with military distinc- 
tions by all the allied countries. 

On his return to civil life he 
founded a flying school at Orly, 
near Paris, where he annually 
trained 100 pilots. 

He married an American girl, 
Miss Consuelo Hatmaker, in 1924, 
and proceeded to New York and 
then to Cuba, where he organized 
a big aviation meeting and gave 
mimic reproductions of his flights 
with the collaboration of two other 
French airmen, M. Weiss and A. 
Bellot. Later he made a film for 
the Arcadia Film Corporation and 
returned to France in 1925. There 
he began preparations for his 
transatlantic flight with M. Le- 
vasseur, the .engineer. 


Tare are few men who have 
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THE BEARDLESS SMITH BROTHERS: THEIR NAMES ARE RICHARD AND ROBERT, 
and They Are Appearing in “Our Gang” Comedy Pictures for Pathé, directed by Hal Roach. In One of the Series Entitled 
“Baby Brother” They Bear the Names, Respectively, of “Coolidge” and “Tunney.” But Which Is Richard and 
Which Is Robert—Ask Us Another! 
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DEATH AND DEVASTATION FOLLOW WESTERN TORNADOES 
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IN THE WAKE OF A TORNADO: A VIEW OF BROADWAY, POPLAR BLUFF, 
Mo., After the Great Storm in Which Some Eighty Lives Were Lost and Terrific Damage Was Done. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 



































ALL THAT REMAINS OF A BLOCK OF TEN DWELLINGS 


in Garland, Texas, Where a Tornado Spread Devastation. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 









































AT HUTCHINSON, KAN.: THE CAREY SALT PLANT, 
After the Passage of a Tornado—One of a Series of Tornadoes, Torrential a wee Blizzards Which Have Wrought Great Destruction in the Middle West. 
(Times Wide or *hotos. ) 
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Notable HE ni and Events in the World of Sport 
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THE WEEKR’S SPORT- 
ING CELEBRITY 





























ALBERT MICHELSEN. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


TWELVE-MILE modified Mara- 
A thon race whose course ran 
through the streets of New York 
City was won on May 7 by Albert Mich- 
elsen of Stamford, Conn., in 1 hour 5 
minutes and 473-5 seconds. A crowd 
estimated at 250,000 watched the runners 
at different stages of the contest along 
the far-famed “sidewalks of New York.” 
The race was sponsored by a local 
evening newspaper. There were 1,100 
entries, of whom forty finished within 
the two-hour limit, thus qualifying for 
survivors’ inedals. A number of star 
athletes took part in the event. D. Fager- 
lund finished second, Karl Koski was 
third and Clarence De Mar, who recently 
won the Boston Marathon, came in 
fourth, while the fifth man was Frank 
Titterton, national fifteen-mile champion. 
Borough President Henry Bruckner of 
the Bronx fired the shot that sent the 
runners off at 173d Street and the 
Grand Concourse. Not until Fourteenth 
Street was reached did Michelsen seize 
the lead. Fagerlund, by a burst of speed, 
caught up with him and for a time they 
ran shoulder to shoulder. But at the 
arch in Washington Square the young 
man from Stamford forged ahead once 
more and was ninety yards in advance 
of Fagerlund when he reached City Hall 
Plaza and the goal of victory. 

Running a Marathon through the 
crowded thoroughfares of a great city 
presents considerable difficulties. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary traffic and the 
official automobiles which followed the 
runners, there were great numbers of 
cyclists to be avoided. 

Michelsen ran for the Cygnet A. C. 





JACK DEMPSEY IN THE RING ONCE MORE: 











bition Going to the Mississippi Flood Sufferers. 


THE FORMER 


WORLD CHAMPION BOXES FOR CHARITY 
at the Gables Club, Santa Monica, Cal., the Proceeds of the Exhi- 
Dempsey Is Pri- 
vately Training for a Comeback. This Appearance for Charity 
Is the First Public Sparring He Has Done Since Tunney Defeated 
Him. Dempsey Is at the Left. (Times Wide World Photos.) 





























WINDING UP: PITCHER EMMA HOLSTEIN 
Is Star Twirler of the Philadelphia Bobbies, a Team 
Made Up of Girls From the Quaker City Which Will 
Tour the Southern States, Playing Twenty Games 


With Girl Teams in Dixie. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















































THE CLASH OF FOILS: BELTON COLLEGE GIRLS 
Learn the Graceful Art of Fencing Under the Instruction of Miss Anne Schley Duggan, Director 








of Physical Education. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


PREPARED 
FOR THE 
WORST: 
BUSTER 
KEATON 

UMPIRES A 

BALL GAME 

Between the 

Faculty and 

Senior Class of 
the University 
of Southern 
California. 
Buster (at 
Right) Has a 
Brace of Six- 
Shooters at His 
Belt. Professor 

A. G. Hall of 

the Pharmacy 

Department Is 

the Man With 


the Bat. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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7. SCIENTIFIC CLOCKING: CAPTAIN C. M. 
WE 





SCIENCE INVESTIGATES THE ATHLET 
DR. A. V. HILL, 


timinent British Physiologist, Now Lecturing . 
at Cornell, Tests the Pulse Rate of a Member _ Neg og | Brccaneoa by 


of the University Track Team. 
(J. P. Troy.) 


W vex will science lay its ha.ids on 
next? 

One would certainly have ex- 
pected that track athletics would be free 
from its appraising scrutiny for a long 
time to come. For a track runner is simply 
man at his simplest and most primitive, 
reminiscent of his fleet ancestor who fled 
before the saber-toothed tiger. 

Nevertheless science, it appears, is con- 
cerned with him also. Dr. A. V. Hill, an 
eminent British physiologist, who is an 
F. R. S., an M. A., a D. Se., an O. B. E., 
and also professor at University College, 
London, has been giving a course of lec- 
tures at Cornell University, and in the 
intervals of these lectures has been con- 
ducting various experiments with the 
agile young men who uphold the honor of 
the institution in those intercollegiate 
competitions which form so prominent a 
feature of our modern educational system. 

Dr. Hill has devised certain ingenious 
net R gs 


E: RLY 
: of the Cornell Track Team Starts a Run 
and His Progress Is Recorded to Within 









Coils and Connecting Wires. 
(J. P. Troy.) 





kinds of electrical apparatus for determin- 
ing all sorts of things about athletes— 
their horsepower, initial velocity, maxi- 
mum speed, fatigue and so on. 

“To install an electric timing device for 
the Olympic Games would cost about 
$2,000,” says Dr. Hill. “There would be no 
argument in close races. The graph would 
show the time of each runner to 1-200th 
of a second and his complete performance 
during the entire race.” 

_ The idea is for each runner to carry a 
light piece of magnetized sheet about his 
waist. Wire coils are placed along the 
running track at specified intervals, and 

as the runner passes each of these coils AN 

‘ ; : ELECTRICAL 
his magnet induces an electric current DEVICE FOR 
which is carried by wire to a galvanometer TIMING RUNNERS, 
bearing a mirror on which a beam of light Which Dr. A. V. Hill Thinks Might Be Used Advantageously in the 


. . : Olympic Games Instead of the Old-Fashioned Stop-Watch. Herewith Is 
focused. The light flected by th Aa : oO e ashione op-Wa 
pacts elm ignite cet ht, Pag Shown the Recording Apparatus, Consisting of Camera, Galvanometer, 


mirror into a special camera, striking the Lamp and Time-Marker (J. P. Prov.) 
photographic paper inside and forming by ia 7 
repeated reflections a line or graph. 









T 








IMMOR- 
TALIZING 
THE SACRED 
CODFISH: EVERY 
MOTOR LICENSE PLATE 




































Issued by the State of Massachusetts for 1928 Will Gear —— . 
the Image of the Cod. Miss Helen Kelleher,.One of the ‘ BREAKING A HIGH SCHOOL | RECORD: FRANK WYKOFF, 

Secretaries of the State Motor Vehicle Department, Is Aged 16, of Glendale, Cal., Wins the 100-Yard Dash in 9.8 Seconds in Track and Field Trials at the Los 

Holding the First of the 1928 Plates. Angeles Coliseum. This New Mark Was Equated a Few Minutes Later by Russell Slocum, Also of Glendale. 

imes Wide World Photos.) . 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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The Decorative Furnishing of the Enclosed Porch 
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A CON- 
SERVATORY 
THAT 
HAS BEEN 
CONVERTED 
Into a Year- 
Round 
Enclosed 
Porch, With 
Walls of Rock 
and Oval 
Windows. 
Linoleum 
Covers the 
Floor. 
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A VERANDA UN- 
DER TALL TREES 
Is Furnished With 


Wicker and Painted 
Wood. The Floor 
Covering Is Fancy 
Tiled Linoleum and 
the Curtains of Un- 
blocked Mohair, 


v 


IN A SUMMERY 
ENCLOSED PORCH, 
Finished in Natural 
Maple, the Furniture 
and Accessories Are 
All of Willow Ware. 
Unique Curtains Are 
Made of Unbleached 
Muslin Bordered With 

Violet and Black. 


(Decorated by Alida 


_ Butler.) 
<«& 

















By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 


HEN the peak of Winter activities is passed, 
milder weather, perhaps a robin or so, 


disturbs the lethargic thought and 
startles one into a realization that Spring and 
then, swiftly, Summer are on the way. With- 
out warning there comes a day when indoors is 
oppressive, when even the fresh hangings and 
covers do not help greatly, and when the impulse 
to get into the open, to eat, sleep, breathe and 
live in it, is overwhelming. Of course, it is not 
done, except among the primitives, for in civili- 
zaton Summer arrives spasmodically, when the 
steam radiator is a curse one day and a blessing 
the next. Food loses its flavor in the dining 
room, and a meal with the accompaniments of 
fresh air and sunshine seems idyllic. 


*¥ * * 


The answer to this restive mood is the en- 
closed porch, the “sun parlor,” or by whatever 
name is designated the veranda that is open 
or closed as one wishes; heated for cool days, 
but inviting every ray of sun that shines. 

The scheme of decorating a sun porch is, in a 
way, like that of an interior room, beginning 
with floors, woodwork and walls. Except in 
stucco, brick and stone houses, where the back- 
wall is taken care of, natural. wood with a soft, 
stainty finish or stained wood is used frr wall 
lining, framés, windows and doors. Tue floor 
may be of stone, brick, concrete, if the .porch 
enclosure is on a terrace; otherwise of hardwood, 
polished, of stained wood, waxed or covered 
with linoleum, which is now very fashionable. 
It may be in a plain color—a shade of green or 
anything else—or patterned to imitate bricks or 
tiling, or marbleized in blocks, black and white or 
green and white, which is very effective. Be- 
sides a couch and a couple of easy chairs uphol- 
stered in mohair, cretonne or chintz, the furni- 
ture, tables and chairs and the smaller articles 
should be simple—mahogany, walnut lacquer or 


wrought iron, which is now very much in vogue. Willow 
and Chinese chairs of bamboo are suitable for the porch 
and may be had in lovely colors. Small coffee, tea and 


magazine tables of wrought iron with tile tops are 


much 
pretty materials now shown in the shops—China silk, 




















SIMPLICITY AND DIGNITY 
Mark the Furniture of This Sun Parlor Opening Upon a Terrace, 


With Beautiful Gardens Beyond. 


(Adeline De Voo, Decorator.) 


in demand. Curtains are made of any of the 


pongee, chintz or mohair, which is tremendously 
popular for this purpose, because it is weather 
and sun proof. 

% * * 

Miss Margaret R., South Orange, N. J.—I 
have furnished a small apartment which will be 
the year-round home of my sister and myself, 
and am uncertain about the curtains. Do you 
advise slip covers for the couch and chairs that 
are upholstered in mohair and velour? 

Answer—The curtaining of your windows is, 
as the sales people say, “a matter of choice.” 
There is, however, a tendency to simplify the 
dressing of windows and to avoid over-elabora- 
tion in draperies. Many are using but one set of 
curtains. Some are hanging net or muslin; 
some use chintz, linen, cretonne or mohair, with 
no glass curtains. A practical and decorative 
scheme for your living room is to use the same 
material for curtains and furniture covers. The 
couch and chairs should have slip covers for the 
Summer. 

¥ # * 

Mrs. M. M. E., San Diego, Cal.—I have a din- 
ing room set that is perfectly good but very un- 
fashionable, being in oak finish. Could I have 
it painted, and would it look all right? I can 
draw and paint some myself. 

Answer—It is perfectly practical to do your 
oak set, but a large piece of work. If you have 
the painting done you would find it cheaper to 
buy a new set outright. Since you are clever at 
this sort of thing and have courage, you could 
find it fun to do it yourself. You can buy a 
paint remover and any paint you wish from a 


first-class dealer. 
* * * 


Mrs. M. J. Reinhart, Elko, Nev.—Your in-- 


quiries about size and price of bookcase made 
by a Manhattan firm have been referred to it 
for information in detail. 


Suggestions and Advice Regarding Home Decoration, and Information as to Where the Various Articles May Be Purchased, Will, on Request, Be 
Given by the Interior Decoration Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West F orty-third Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A Reel of News From the Motion Picture Studios 














NOAH BEERY AND NORMA TALMADGE, 


in a Scene From Miss Talmadge’s Forthcoming 
Starring Picture, “The Dove” (United Artists). 


attempt is to be made to build up a great motion- 
picture production centre in England. Adequate 
capital is said to be available, and it is declared that 
efforts will be made to enlist the services of D. W. Grif- 
fith as director of a mammoth production of a scenario 
by H. G. Wells entitled “The Peace of the World.” 
Charlie Chaplin’s name is also mentioned, as well as 
that of Frank Lloyd. Both men are Britons by birth. 
Some weeks ago rumor had it that Syd Chaplin was 
meditating a return to England, but nothing further has 


developed up to the present writing. 
5 © z 


PR. stern from London indicate that a resolute 


The principal drawback to the making of movies in 
England is the English climate, with its minimum of 
sunlight. Just how this is to be overcome is a problem 
the solution of which has not even been hinted at. 

As to D. W. Griffith crossing the foamy deep, he will 
probably not do so at any very early date, having signed 
a contract with United Artists and gone to the Pacific 
Coast to fulfill it. 

+ + ad 

Corinne Griffith’s first picture for United Artists will 
bear the intriguing title of “The Garden of Eden.” It 
will be directed by Hobart Henley. 

x * * 

“The Gingham Girl,” an F. B. O. production, has been 
completed. Lois Wilson has the title réle, and the cast 
includes George K. Arthur, Jed Prouty and Charles 
Crockett. 

+ * * 

Following the example of Harry Langdon, Raymond 
Griffith has decided that he prefers to direct his pic- 
tures as well as act in them. “The High Hat Comedian” 
has secured an unconditional release from his contract 
with Paramount. 

* + * 

As previously announced, Marion Davies is working 
on a film version of Sir James Barrie’s “Quality Street,” 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer release. 

On the completion of “Quality Street” Miss Davies 
will play the heroine in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 

+ * * 

“Nevada,” which Paramount will produce from a 
script by Zane Grey, will have Warner Baxter in the 
leading rdle. 

oe +. + 

Douglas Gerrard has been added to the cast of 
“Dearie,” Irene Rich’s next starring vehicle (Warner 
Brothers). « 

+ * * 

“The Clown,” described as “a drama of circus life 
from a story by Dorothy Howell,” is to be produced in 
California by Columbia. 

~~ * * 

Pathé’s list of forthcoming pictures includes “Border 
Blackbirds,” of which the scenes are laid on the boun- 
dary line between Canada and the United States. 

* * * 

Mary Philbin and Jean Hersholt will have the leading 
roles in “The Viennese Lovers,” which Universal will 
screen this Spring. 

* * + 


Lilly Dooley and Frances Lee, well known in Educa- 
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STARS OF THE SILVER 
SCREEN 




















TIM McCOY. 


Tim McCoy, is a native of Saginaw, Mich., 

and is the son of an army officer. He was 
educated at Ignatius College, Chicago, and in early 
manhood went to Wyoming, where he became a 
protégé of General Hugh L. Scott, who is gen- 
erally considered the greatest living authority on 
the modern American Indian. Under his auspices 
McCoy first came in contact with the red men and 
learned to know them and like them. In fact, 
McCoy himself is an Indian authority of no mean 
repute. Some years ago he traveled with a troupe 
of Indians in Europe, lecturing on their history 
and manners, and he has written a number of 
magazine articles on the subject. 

McCoy had never thought of becoming a screen 
star when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer approached him 
with a proposal that he think the matter over. He 
thought, took a screen test and the thing was 
done. His outstanding pictures up to the present 
time have been “Winners of the Wilderness,” 
“War Paint” and “California.” 

He is just a little less than six feet tall and is 
a decided blond. His wife is Agnes Heron Miller, 
daughter of the late Henry Miller, the actor. 
They have three children and divide their time 
between Hollywood and the McCoy ranch in 
Wyoming, which “the Colonel” regards as his 
real home. 


IM Tin atecor, is» na AYER’S Western ace, 








tional Comedies, paid a flying visit to New York 
recently. 
* * * 

First National announces the coming production of 
a picture entitled “Three Cheers,” from an original 
scenario by Mann Page. The cast has not yet been 
selected. 

* oa * 

Milton Sills’s next picture for First National will be 
called “Hard Boiled Haggerty,” and Mr. Sills, after a 
vacation of several weeks in the East, has gone back to 
the Pacific Slope to make it. 


ESTHER RALSTON 
AND GARY 
COOPER 
in “Children of 
Divorce,” a Para- 
























mount Picture. 





ONE 
OF THE 
FIRST MOVIE 
STARS: 
FLORENCE 
TURNER, 

a Favorite of 
Past Years, Who 
Is Returning to 

the Screen in 

“The Chinese 

Parrot” 
(Univergal). 





RUTH 
HIATT, 
Playing in 
the “Jimmy 
Smith” 
Comedies 
(Mack 
Sennett- 
Pathé). 


Vv 


LOIS 
WILSON, 
in “Broad- 
way Nights” 
(First 
National). 
»—> 











Questions of General Interest Regarding Photoplays and Players Will Be Answered Gladly, Kither in These Pages or by Mai'l, if Addressed to the 
Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. 
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“RESURRECTION” 


1 


-_ 


MAKES POWERFUL SCREEN DRAMA 


























WOMEN PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO SIBERIA: A NIGHT’S HALT IS 


THE OLD PHILOSOPHER: COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY 





MADE 








at One of the Outposts. Katusha 
Maslova (Dolores del Rio) Is Seated 
on a Bench in the Centre. 











DMITRI AND KATUSHA 





(Right), Son of the Author of ‘“Resur- 
rection,” as He Appears in the Picture. 





DOLORES DEL RiO AS THE 








(Rod La Roque and Dolores del 
Rio) in One of the Early Scenes of 
“Resurrection.” 


By Mitchell Rawson 
EO TOLSTOY’S famous novel, “Resurrection,” 
has been made into a motion picture by Edwin 
Ad Carewe and released by United Artists. It is now 
on view at the Strand Theatre, New York. 

As a general rule it is just as well not to see a movie 
version of a novel which one has very much enjoyed. 
One’s mental picture of the scenes and characters is 
apt to be utterly spoiled. All too often the screen 
adaptation is nothing better than a travesty, and it is 
impossible ever again to read the book as it was written 
to be read, for the memories of a movie massacre are 
immortal. 

This production of “Resurrection,” however, is in a 
different class. It has been conceived and directed by 
an able mind. No concessions have been made in the 
way of hokum. “Resurrection” is a tragedy and the 
tragic note is maintained throughout. Furthermore, the 
picture is quite admirably acted, particularly by the star, 
Rod La Roque, and by Dolores del Rio, who is also 
featured prominently in the billing. Everything is very 
much as one had imagined it in reading Tolstoy’s pages. 
If some of the Siberian exteriors are rather too mani- 
festly artificial, that is a very small point which can 
be and will be overlooked and forgiven by the spectator, 
enthralled in the unfolding of this great epic of human 
wrong-doing and remorse. 

Rod La Roque has the réle of Prince Dmitri Nekhludof 
and Miss del Rio that of Katusha Maslova, the sweet- 
heart of his adolescence. Their early days of love-mak- 


ing are charmingly portrayed. Then Dmitri goes to the _ 


St. Petersburg of Czarist times to become an officer 
and within a short time the life he leads there has 
transformed him from a clean, decent, honorable boy 
into a libertine devoid of all scruple in his pursuit of 
pleasure. He returns to Katusha as a huntsman, with 
her the prey. And then he goes away again, leaving her 
betrayed and ruined, 


OFF TO THE WAR: A COLUMN OF RUSSIAN CAVALRY 
Passes Through the Little Village Where Katusha Lives. 


Disgrace comes to her; she goes down and down. 
Years later Dmitri sees her again. He is foreman of a 
jury and Katusha stands in the dock charged with 

















ROD LA ROQUE AS PRINCE DMITRI 
NEKHLUDOF 
in “Resurrection,” as Seen by Fowler, the Caricaturist. 


UNHAPPY KATUSHA 
After Years of Misfortune Have 
Had Their Way With Her. 


murder. For the first time he realizes the woe to which 
his deed of long ago has led. His pleadings with the 
other jurors are in vain. “Would you believe the word 
of this criminal?” asks one of them. Dmitri replies: 
“I am the criminal.” But a majority verdict of guilty 
is brought in and Katusha is sentenced to life impris- 
onment in Siberia. 

Dmitri does his best, but in vain. He fails to secure 
a pardon from her from the Czar. He begs her to marry 
him and she refuses. Selling all his goods and giving 
the proceeds to the poor, Dmitri sets out with the con- 
victs on the long journey to Siberia. At last he obtains 
a commutation of her sentence from imprisonment to 
exile, and once more asks her to marry him. But she 
prefers to go on with her fellow-unfortunates to the 
bitter, ceaseless toil of the salt mines, leaving him free 
to devote the remainder of his days to the service of 
humanity. Only thus can he make expiation. 

This picture is another demonstration of what splen- 
did things can be done with motion pictures when intel- 
ligence and artistry are utilized. Never have Mr. La 
Roque and Miss del Rio done better work. A world of 
credit is due Mr. Carewe for the closeness with which 
the plot of the book has been followed in its essentials 
and for the spirit in which the action of the drama has 
been handled. 

An interesting feature of the picture is that Count 
Ilya Tolstoy, son of the author of “Resurrection,” 
appears from time to time as “an old philosopher”— 
manifestly the novelist himself—through whose eyes 
the story is supposed to be seen. 

Mare MacDermott plays, with his customary finish, 
the part of Dmitri’s evil genius, Major Schoenboch. 

It is very much to be hoped that “Resurrection” will 
be a box office success. If artistic excellence counts 
for anything it will. Unquestionably a large public 
exists for the best sort of picture, if only that public 
can be reached. 
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MAY DAY 
AT WELLS 
COLLEGE: 
MISS LOIS 
KIRKHAM IS 
QUEEN, 
With Miss 
Helen Battin 
Seated at Left 
and the Misses 
Frances 
Stewart and 
Catherine 
Lane at Right. 
(J. P. Troy.) 
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4 | the Bearer hereof to receive GOLD or SIL-5 
OIVER, at the Rate of Four SuittinGs and Six-| 
Ajrence Sterling per DOLLAR for the faid BILL,| 
\ jaccording toa RESOLVE of the PROVINCI-| 
AL CONVENTION of Mary canpD, held at the 
City of Anwarotis, the Seventh Day of DecEeMBER,| 
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QUEEN PEGGY: HER THRONE WAS 
ERECTED IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, 
San Francisco, During the Celebration of 
May Day. Her Majesty’s Full Name Is 
Peggy Shoemaker, and Her Heralds Are June 
~ Shoemaker and Virginia Rosenthal. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FLORA: GEORGE HOLBURN 
SNOWDEN 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts, With 
His Statue, Which Was Awarded at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, }>— 
New York, the Grand Prix 

















de Rome. This Provides 
Facilities for Three Years’ 
Study in Rome, With an 
Income of $1,250 a Year. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


























A SIX- 
DOLLAR 
BILL: THIS 
VERY OLD 
PIECE OF 
NEGOTIABLE 
CURRENCY 
Was Issued by 
the Province 
of Maryland 
in Accordance 
With a Reso- 
lution Passed 
at Annapolis 
on Dec. 7, 
1775, Seven 
Months Before 
the Declara- 
tion of Inde- 
pendence. It 
Has Been in 
the Possession 
of One Family 
for Three 
Generations. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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“ADORATION” AND ITS PAINTER: DUNBAR DYSON BECK, 


5g 


24-Year-Old Instructor in the Yale School of Fine Arts, Stands in Front of His 
Picture Which Has Won the 1927 Grand Prix de Rome of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. The Award Carries With It $1,250 a Year for Three Years and 


Free Living Quarters in Rome. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND HIS NEW LEADING LADY: 
SENORITA LUPITA VELEZ 
Has Just Arrived From Mexico and Has Leaped to the Very 
Front Ranks of the Movie Profession by Being Selected to Play 
Opposite Doug in “The Gaucho.” She Is Only 17 Years Old. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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, BABE RUTH, POLICE CHIEF: THE VERSATILE 








BLACK SHEEP! JERRY, 
THE JUDAS OF THE 
ARMOUR STOCK YARDS 
in Chicago, With Miss Cele 
Judson, an Office Employe 
There. Jerry Is Trained to 
Lead Other Sheep to the 
Slaughter, Sidestepping 
Into a Trapdoor at the 
Crucial Moment. He Has 
Betrayed 1,000,000 of His 
Kind in This Way. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 























BAMBINO, 
Who, It Appears, Is a Student of Criminology as 
Well as of Baseballistics, Visits Headquarters in 
Boston, Is Temporarily Vested With the Office of 


Superintendent and Functions Accordingly. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




















WELLESLEY PLAYERS: THESE GIFTED 
YOUNG COLLEGIANS, 

Costumed for the play “The Stronger,” Which 

Will Be Entered in the Little Theatre Competi- 

tion for the Belasco Cup, Are (Left to Right) 

Norma Holzman of Brookline, Mass., and Mar- 


garet McCarty of Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 

















A KINDLY 
CHAMPION: 
GENE 
TUNNEY, 
Holder of the 
World’s Box- 
ing Title, Vis- 
its the Judson 
Health Centre, 
New York, 
Before Appear- 
ing in a Car- 
nival for Its 
Benefit. He is 
Accompanied 
by Mrs. 
Eugene W. 
Ong and Mrs. 
Arthur B. 
Clifton. 








HARMONICA HARMONISTS: ESTHER BLACK 
(Centre), 14, Is Philadelphia’s Girl Champion Har- 
monica Player. Dorothy Hayes (Left) Was Second 
in a Recent Contest for the Title; Mildred Aaron 


(Right) Was Third. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 











“A SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY”: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA GIRLS J 
in a Scene From Their Dramatic Production. Left to Right: Ruth Miller, Jessie Rhodes, 
Kathryn Poma, Harriett Tobin and Claire Farley. (Timés Wide World Photos.) 
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FROM SURFBOARD TO AIRPLANE: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT IS AT HAND, 
and Miss Uody Is About to Hook Her Right Arm Over One of the Rungs of the Rope Ladder and Throw 
Herself Forward. Then She Will Soar Above Tampa, Fla., Just as Though Such Transfers Were the Most 
Casual Thing in the World. (Times Wide World Photos.) 





























AN' EXCIT] 
FINISH: T 
HARVARD . 
NAVY CRE 
Fight Hard 
Victory in " 
Race of a J 
and Three 
Quarters on 
Severn at An 
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; IN RHODODENDRON DELL: HELEN GROLL, 
a Member of San Francisco’s Younger Set, Visits the Famous Beauty Spot in Golden 


Gate Park. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 









































MISS ALINE 


BRYANT 


in a Grecian 
Pose in the 
Classic Trag- 
edy “Ajax,” by 
Sophocles, 
Presented by 
Students of 


meer 
OA one on 


the University 


of Southern 
California in 
Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 
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KING KHUFU: PAI 


sident of the S itoring 4) 
SCIENCE AIDS PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT: X-RAYS ARE USED ajay kts Semeceet estcten tommy Sue waee elon 


by Federal Agent George Contreras of Los Angeles in Searching for Liquor Supposed to Be Con i iti 
= a x F * , ia Kin I 3 T , 
cealed in Bales of Hay. Twenty-five Cases of Whisky Were Discovered in One Load. sia at, pig ete var 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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o A WORLD-FAMED DRAMA: UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA STUDENTS 


mare ‘ = 2 in a Preliminary Performance of “Ajax,” by Sophocles, on the Campus of the Institution. 
fi ‘ ; —- = (Times Wide World Photos.) 
















































































AN| EXCITING 
FINISH: THE 
HARVARD AND 
NAVY CREWS 
Fight Hard for 
Victory in Their 
Race of a Mile 
and Three- 
Quarters on the 
Severn at Annap- 
olis, the Navy 
Winning by 
Three-Quarters of 
a Length in 9 
Minutes 45 Sec- 
onds; Harvard’s 
Time, 9:48. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 




















A SAGA OF THE SEA: ONE OF THE SAILORS OF THE U. S. S. TEXAS 
Entertains Jeannette Gillmore, a Member of the Cast of “Oh, Kay” That Visited the 


Big Ship in New York Harbor, With a Yarn of Adventure on the Bounding Deep. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





























TRIBUTE TO 
FRANKLIN 
THE 
ATHLETE: 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 
FARBER JR., 
12-Year-Old 
Boy Scout of 
Troop 560, 
Manhattan, 
Placing a 
Wreath on the 
Bust of the 
Famous 
Revolutionary 
Statesman at 
the Hall of 
Fame, New 
York. Franklin 
Was an Expert 
Wrestler and a 
Noted Long 
Distance 
Swimmer. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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hanes Wa kine denned Thee, — . shin fgg The IN “THE VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT”: THOUSANDS OF BLOSSOMING PRUNE TREES 
1d to Rise Each Year From the Campus Lake. Turn the Great Santa Clara Valley of California Into a White-Capped Sea of Beauty. 
mes Wide World Photos.) of California 
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ASHEVILLE, THE CENTRE OF “A MOUNTAIN PLAYGROUND ™ 


Mid-Week Pictorial, May 19, 1927 
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tains, delectable, valleys, lakes and streams and far 

vistas of such beauty as to make the heart ache at 
the recollection of them—lies Asheville, N. C., which 
has long been a favorite resort for tourists and which 
is attracting more of them each year. 

The country around Asheville has well been named 
“a mountain playground.” Chimney Rock, Lake Juna- 
luska, Mount Mitchell, the Blue Ridge, the Sapphire 
Country—who that has seen them can ever forget 
them? And Asheville proper is a most attractive little 
city, which has been a centre of travel for so long that 
it has taken on a rather metropolitan personality of its 
own. It has excellent hotels with really wonderful golf 
links, tennis courts and other provisions for amusement, 
and from it radiates in all directions a system of roads 
which is the pride of North Carolina, as well it may be. 
North Carolina, incidentally, is holding its head very 
high these days, and with good reason. In roads, in- 
dustry, educational facilities and so on it is setting 
the pace not only for the South but for various other 
sections of the country. The old Tarheel State is going 
strong. Its people, stimulated by a climate which in 
some of the western counties is comparable with that 
of Canada, have always been a hardy, active breed. 
More troops were furnished to the Confederate Army 
by North Carolina, it is said, than by any dther State. 
and there were thousands of mountaineers besides wi‘c 
served in the Union forces. Never have the Tarheels 
been so busy as they are today. Nowhere are the oppor- 
tunities opened to the New South being grasped more 
firmly. 

But Asheville and its environs are, first and fore- 
most, a playground and a refuge for people who wish 


[: “the Land of the Sky’—a region of rolling moun- 


THE CITY OF ASHEVILLE 
as It Appears From Beaucatcher Mountain. 


to relax and enjoy themselves in the midst of mag- 
nificent natural beauty. More than 700,000 visitors come 
to the city every year. Around the tableland upon 
which Asheville stands, 2,300 feet above the sea, rise 
the serried ranks of the great mountains, a happy 
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huntjng ground for the hiker. For here he finds him- 
self in the forest primeval among the quaint mountain 
people whose forbears have dwelt in that countryside 
since the days before the Revolution. Quaint old cus- 
toms still abide among them, not the least startling of 
which in a commercial age is the tradition of hospital- 
ity. These people, many of them illiterate, preserve in 
their attitude toward the human contacts of everyday 
life something of the spacious generosity and dignity 
of older and simpler times. Of course the coming of 
the automobile, the radio and the schoolmaster is 
changing the mountaineer, but the change takes place 
slowly. - He is still essentially himself, as he has been 
since the founding of the nation, and with all his faults 
he has something to teach the rest of us if we are wise 
enough to learn. 

The citizens of Asheville itself, of course, are not of 
the mountaineer class. They are a pleasant, kindly, 
busy people who fully realize how fortunate they are 
to live in one of the loveliest regions of our continent. 
And the society of Asheville includes permanent or tem- 
porary residents from all points of the compass. New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans, Miami and 
other cities are within easy reach by rail or motor. 

The Asheville season extends throughout the year. 
Golf tournaments are scheduled from February to Sep- 
tember. Horseback riding is a favorite diversion; many 
miles of bridle trails lead through the adjacent moun- 
tain country, and an annual horse show is held. Hunters 
and fishermen find themselves in as congenial a setting 
as can be found this side of paradise. The national park 
which is to be established in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, covering an area of about 400,000 acres, will add 
a new attraction to “the Land of the Sky.” 














WOOL- 
WORTH 
BUILDING, 
Not in New 
York but in 
Asheville, 
N. C., 
Which Is 
Very Proud 
of This 
Skyscraper. 
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LAKE LURE, 
a Beauty Spot of the Blue Ridge. 


> > ‘ ~ , ~ ; 
(Photos Courtesy Asheville Chamber of Commerce.) 


ONE OF THE MOTOR HIGHWAYS 
That Wind Their Way Through the Country Around Asheville. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MARBLES 








CHAMPIONSHIP: A VIEW OF THE 

” SEMI-FINALS 

in the Municipal Tournament Held in 

Connection With Boys’ Week in the 
Quaker City. 








(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“AMERICA’S SWEETHEART” OPENS A MODEL HOME: 
MARY PICKFORD, 

With a Key Sent by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 

Unlocks the Door of a Charming Bungalow Erected in the 

Heart of Los Angeles as Part of the “Better Homes” Cam- 

paign. With Her Is Miss Louise Seaver of the Campaign 

















TRY, TRY AGAIN: BUMBLEBEE, 
Star Jumper of the 109th Cavalry, Struck the Bar on His 
First Jump Over the Hurdles at the Biltmore Forest-Ashe- 
ville Horse Show at Asheville, N. C. But He Wasn’t Discour- 
aged and Won the Jumping Championship After All. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 







































































Committee. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
RECENTLY 
ELECTED: 
GUSTAVS 
ZENGALS, 
the New 
President 
‘ J of the Re- 
public of 
\ Latvia. 
(Times Wide 
World 
Photos.) 
\ / for 
Pe i ae :)- 
VICTIMS OF A WILD WEST “HOLD-UP”: “ESCROW INDIANS,” SONG BIRDS FLY SOUTH: MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
Part of the Delegation From Crescent City, Cal., Which Attended a Real ; - OPERA COMPANY 
Estate Men’s Banquet in Los Angeles and Was Stopped on the Road by a in Atlanta, Ga., for the Annual Week of Opera There. Top Row, Left to 
Masked Man, Who Turned Out to Be None Other Than Al Jennings, Right: James Wolfe, Julia Claussen, Florence Easton, Rosa Ponselle, 
Ex-Train Robber, Now Mayor of Crescent City. Louis Hasselmans, Giulio Setti, Louise Hunter and Louise Lerch. Bot- 
(Times Wide World Photos.) tom Row: Armand Tokatyan, Lawrence Tibbett, Edward Johnson and 


Edward Ziegler. (Times Wide World lhotos.) 
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MARTHE REGNIER IS F 
SPONSOR 

for a Triple Waistline in Red 

and Gold Tube Beads on Black 


Crépe Satin. 
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Parisian 
Frocks 


Selected 
by M. 
T hérése 
Bonney, 
Paris 
Fashion 
Editor 











“GOLF,” 
Nowitzky’s Interpre- 
tation of Blouse and 
Skirt for Sports in 
Parthenon Pink 
Djersa Kasha and 
Novelty Check Wool, 
With Leather Belt at 
Normal Waistline. 





“SUR LA 
TOUCHE,” 
Featured by O’Ros- 
sen, With a Half 
Belt at Either Side 
of Sports Coat in 
Nile Green Mixture. 
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“COTE D’AZUR,” 








A DEEP BAND OF CARTRIDGE 
PLEATING 
Crossed by Two Parallel Belts, Suggest- 
ing Four Distinct Waistlines, Marks a 
Meadow Green Crepella Frock From 
Louiseboulanger. 
(Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) 
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From J. Suzanne Talbot, in 
Madonna Blue Toile de Soie 
With Trimming and Belts of 
Black Snakeskin, Has Both a 

High and Low Waistline. %S— 































































16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, May 7, 1927. 


HERE is the waistline going? Up or 

y y down? Whatwill happen to the silhouette? 

Will there be belts, or semi-belts, or no 
belts at all? Such were the questions which went 
around last season before the fashion openings 
and which are coming up again, now that the mid- 
season showings have started. For after all it 
is a question which neither couturier nor style 
expert can answer, and it remains a problem 
which is treated and discussed with only the 
utmost delicacy and diplomacy. 

In spite of all this wavering there seems to be 
a definite urge to bring the waistline up, and the 
couturiers, not being able to decide, have of- 
fered many an ingenious compromise, giving it 
sometimes three and even four positions on the 
same model. In a successful sports frock from 
Louiseboulanger a deep band of cartridge pleating 
is crossed by two parallel belts. This double waist- 
line is one of the novelties of the Spring season, 
and was first seen at J. Suzanne Talbot’s “Cote 
d’Azur,” following the vogue, is in madonna blue 
toile de soie trimmed in black snakeskin, with 
unique quilted skirt stitched in black. 

Sportswear, which did more than anything else 
to influence the silhouette with its straight, free 
lines, appears now and then with a normal belted 
waist. In “Golf” Nowitzy has revived the old 
blouse and skirt in parthenon pink d’jersa kasha 
and novelty checked wool. O’Rossen offers an 
informal coat in Nile green mixture with two half 
belts at either side. Marthe Regnier suggests the 
triple waistline at the front of a black crépe satin 
frock with a rich embroidery of gold and red tube 
beads. 

A few houses have been loth to relinquish the 
low waistline of the past few seasons. Among 
them is Chantal, whose only concession to the 
trend of the season is the ubiquitous belt, in one 
instance of suede centred in ostrich. 

The range of interpretation is truly indicative 
of the indecision in the minds of the Paris dress- 
makers. But, as always, indecision means dissatis- 
faction and there are a thousand and one hints in 
the fashions of the present season that the fem- 
inine silhouette will some day come into its own 
again. | ee 





























“CARRELAGE,” 
From Chantal, Offers Rose Rei 
Crepella in Contrast to Pink, Red 
and Blue Wool Plaid and Belt of Red 
Suede and Ostrich. 
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American Styles for the 

Rainy Days of Spring 
and 

Summer 
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THE 
VOGUE 
FOR 
REP- 
TILIAN 
EF- 
FECTS 
Is Evi- 
denced in 
This 
Rainy 
Day Out- 
fit. The 
Coat and 
Hat Are 


Made of a 
Strong, 
Smooth 

Fabric With 

Realistic 

Alligator 


Markings. 
(New York 
Times Studios.) 
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A FULL-BACK COAT 
of Crépe de Chine, With Standing Collar and 
Narrow Scarf Ends, and Snugly Fitting Hat 
to Match. 
(New York Times Studios.) 



















RICH AND LUSTROUS 
Is This Coat of Soft, Silky Fabric. Its Raglan 
Sleeves and Deep Patch Pockets Make it 


Decidedly Practical. 
(New York Times Studios.) 









































A SMART LITTLE RAINY DAY OUTFIT, 
Consisting of 















































Straightline Coat, P= 
Hat and Leggings, v 
All in Water- GAY PLAID 
proofed Crépe de SILK j 
Chine in Light Fashions This ieee ae Se ee 
_ New York Times utfit. TheCoat —s. ’ 
FOR THOSE WHO ae COMBINATIONS: gag = wl segs Is of Military Inspiration With Deep Revers in Collar and Adjust- 
’ able Belt. (New York Times Studios.) 


Buttons and Revers Facings Liven This Full-Length Coat and Trim the 
Small Hat. The Umbrella Is the Same Material. 


(New York Times Studios.) 
Information as to Where the Articles Shown on This Page May Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be Furnished by the Fashion Editor, Mid-Week 
Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 3 
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THE’ MID-WEEK PICTORIAL’S PRIZE GARDEN COMPETITION 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 


May 13, 


192¢ 
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THIS GROUP OF AMARYLLIS 


Was Shown in the Greenhouses of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
BD G (Times Wide World Photos.) 


HERE is no happier occupation on earth than gar- 
i) dening, but it has its troubles. Some of these 

troubles really add to the fun of the thing, in ac- 
cordance with the peculiar make-up of our. human 
nature, which, born of struggle, requires something to 
strive against in order to derive real satisfaction from 
life. Insect pests, however, are not in this comparatively 
desirable category. Sun and wind and rain are enemies 
the gardener can love, as he most certainly is bound 
to respect them, and even their enmity is but an exag- 
gerated phase of the qualities of their friendship. But 
insect pests are—pests. No doubt if they could speak 
they would protest, like the French criminal in the dock, 
“One must live.” And the reply of the gardener would 
be that of the Judge, who said, “I do not see the 
necessity.” 

At any rate, if a garden is to thrive, war must be 
waged to the uttermost against these tiny rivals of 
ours in the battle for mastery on this rolling planet. 

With the coming of Spring and warm weather insect 
life revives and the thoughts of the gardener must 




















lightly turn to spraying. 

All sorts of materials appear on the market from 
time to time, but only a few survive as effective means 
of destroying pests without at the same time injuring 
flowers or fruit. In every section of the country there 
is one particular period of the year which is the best 
time to make each application. Excellent schedules or 
calendars have been drawn up to indicate the most pro- 
pitious times in the various sections. These are dis- 
tributed without charge by agricultural colleges and 
by county agricultural agents. Valuable information is 
also to be had from the United States Department of 
Agriculture and from the various State Departments of 
Agriculture. 

Insecticides and fungicides in fluid solution are best 
applied with a spray pump, auto-sprayer, knapsack 
sprayer or syringe sprayer. In powder form a powder 
gun, bellows or duster can be used. 

It should be carefully noted that not all insects are 
enemies. Bees, for instance, are almost indispensable 
if plant life is to flourish largely. Dragon flies consume 
a varied diet of injurious insects. Tree crickets make 
plant lice their favorite prey. And wasps and hornets, 











A LOTUS FIELD 
in Full Bloom in Japan. 
(Fotograms. ) 





ID-WEEK PICTORIAL invites its read- 
M ers all over the land to send in photo- 

graphs of their gardens, to be entered in 
its Garden Contest. The competition is not in- 
tended to include great estates with their staffs of 
highly paid gardeners. Rather it applies to the 
gardens that adjoin or surround the typical Amer- 
ican home. The award of prizes will be based not 
on the size of the gardens, but on their beauty, 
variety and design—ali the elements that add to 
their attractiveness. 

The prize-winning photographs sent in each 
week will be reproduced the next week in the 
pages of Mid-Week Pictorial, which will award a 
first prize of ten dollars ($10) in cash for the 
Photograph adjudged the best each week, five 
dollars ($5) for the second best, and three dollars 
($3) for each additional photograph published. 

Send photographs, not negatives. Pictures will 
be sent back on request if return postage is en- 
closed. It is hoped and believed that the contest 
will stimulate interest in gardening and add 
greatly to the exterior beauty of the home. Ques- 
tions are invited, and expert advice will be given 
absolutely free of cost on everything pertaining 
to the making and maintaining of a garden— 
seeding, planting, pruning, fertilizing and the 
extermination of insect pests. 

All readers of Mid-Week Pictorial are eligible 
to take part in the competition. 


— 
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A GARDEN OF ROSES 


Exhibited in a Paris Horticultural Show. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


in spite of a pugnacious disposition, are generally apt 
to be sturdy friends of the gardener. The wasp, seeking 
food for its larva, swoops down upon other insects with 
all the deadly menace of a bombing airplane. Garden 
spiders feed on- large flies, small moths and other 
varieties. 

Also, frogs and toads have a lively appetite for insects 
and slugs. Lizards prey on small! beetles and their like. 

A few hints may be in order as to the insects and 
diseases that are most likely to attack some of the best- 
known flowers. 

Roses are usually in danger from mealy bug, green 
aphis, rose bug, white leaf hopper, scale or rust; pansies 
from worm and leaf spot; dahlias from thrip, aster 
bug, and wilt or white mold; chrysanthemums from 
black or green aphis, leaf spot and rust; carnations 
from green lice and rust; fuchsias from thrip, mealy 
bug, red spider and mildew. 

It is advisable always to be quite sure just what you 
are doing and why you are doing it. If you are in 
doubt, competent authorities should be consulted. 





























A MASSED DISPLAY OF ORCHIDS. 


(Brown Bros.) 


Questions Concerning Garden-Making Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in This Department or by Mail, by the Garden Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 
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229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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TAXICAB CHAUFFEUR 
AND SINGER: SAUL 
SILVERMAN, 

25 Years Old, of Chi- 

cago, Pilots a Pub- 
lic Conveyance 
Through the 
Streets of the 
Windy City in 
Order to Earn 
a Living While 
Studying Mu- 
sic. He Has 
a Remarkable 
Bass Voice 
and Has Al- 
ready Sung 
With Artists 


of Note. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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WEIGHING IN: 
CHINESE IDOL, 
Owned -by Lon 

Chaney, Goes 
Through a Neces- 
sary Stage of Qual- 
ification for the Race 
in Which 83 of the 

Fastest Whippets in 

the World Ran for a 

$5,000 Prize. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
<—«& 





























TWO FAIR “LADIES”: BILLY HUTSON AND COURTNEY BRATTON 
(Left to Right), Students of the University of Kansas, as They Appeared 
in the Annual “Womanless Wedding,” Given by a Sunday School Class 
Composed of University Students at the Plymouth Congregational 


Church, Lawrence, Kan. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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How Does 


YOUR 


Garden Grow 











Fie growing plants must have plenty of nitro- 
gen to make them thrive. 


muti. eee 


Most garden soils are deficient in nitrogen. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the Standard Nitrogen 
for fertilizer use. It dissolves quickly in the moist 


soil and is taken up as soon as it reaches the plant 
root. 


For Your Lawns use one pound carefully broad- 
cast over each 200 square feet. You will see the 
good effect in’a few days. 


For Shrubbery, a handful of Nitrate of Soda 
spread about each bush as far as the branches reach 
out will make them grow and bloom. 


For Perennials, one pound of Nitrate of Soda to 
100 square feet just before buds form will make 
them bloom freely. 


For Gladiola, one pound to 20 feet of row applied 
just as the flower spikes push out will increase the 
size of the flowers. 


For Dahlias, a tablespoonful of Nitrate of Soda 
around each plant when first buds appear will 
greatly increase the size of the blooms. 


For Your Vegetables, use Nitrate of Soda freely, 
2 pounds to 100 feet of row, distributed along the 
row. The result will make you proud of your 
garden. 


Sweet Corn will be sweeter, ears larger and better 
filled, if you apply a tablespoonful of Nitrate of 
Soda around each hill when the corn is two feet 
high. 


Keep the nitrate off the foliage and apply it, if pos- 
sible, just before or during a rain. 
Nitrate of Soda looks like coarse 
salt and may be purchased from 
seedsmen or fertilizer dealers. 





For further information and pamphlets, cut out the 
bracketed coupon, write-your name and address in the 
margin and mail to our nearest office. 63120 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Raleigh, N. C. Montgomery, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
Columbia, S. C. Jackson, Miss. Nashville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Columbus, Ohio 
Orlando, Fla. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Cash Awards to Amateur Photographers 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Won by Leo Zochling, 72 Purdy Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by Lester A. Hansler, 3036 Vista Street, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

































































Amateur photographers everywhere are invited to send 
their latest and best photographs (not negatives) to Mid- 
Week Pictorial, which will award a first prize of ten dol- 
Jars ($10) in cash for the photograph adjudged the best 
each week, five dollars ($5) for the second best and three 
dollars ($3) for each additional photograph published. 


SITTING PRETTY. 
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AT THE WELL. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Ed- 
ward J. Greenan, 30 Highland 


























THE HUMORIST. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. 
Kyle Stevens, Route 1, Box 214, 








Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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IN GUANTANAMO BAY. 
Three Dollars Awarded to R. Woodward, Photogra- 
pher, 2nd Class, A. S. B. F., San Diego, Cal. 


All Photographs Should Be Sent to the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street. New York, N. Y 
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Pacoima, Cal. 





MISS 
SPRING- 
TIME. 
Three 
Dollars 
Awarded 
to Miss 
Nettie 
Overmyer, 
447 No. 
Jefferson 
Street, 
Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

















THE HUNTRESS. 
Three Dollars Awarded to E. J. Brown, 3015 Coolidge 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In the Weekly Prize Camera Competition 
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THE PEACOCK IN HIS PRIDE. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Gordon E. 


Harrington, 40 Summit Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 




















LIGHTING UP. 
Three Dollars Awarded to M. Parker, 653 
West Fifteenth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











OPEN-AIR ABLUTIONS. 
Three Dollars Awarded to S. Berg, Dillon, 
Mont. 
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FISHERMAN’S BLISS. 
“ Three Dollars Awarded to James Mat- 

















thews, 225 West Seventh Street, Long 








Beach, Cal. 
















AN EASTER BONNET. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Miss P. C. 
Bill, Mandan, N. D. 
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WINTER FORAGING. 




















A VENEZUELAN SUNRISE. TWO FACES. 


Three Dollars Awarded to Clarence B. Nicholson, Three Dollars Awarded to Henry Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. R. M. Duerig, 


3506 South K Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


vA . 
Polevoy, Apartado 234, Maracaibo, 1192 North Alexandria Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Venezuela. 


Amateur Photographers Are Invited to Ask Questions About Their Work, and These Will Be Answered, Either in This Department or Through the 


Mails, by the Director of The New York Times Studios. Page Twenty-five 














GLITTERING ATTRACTIONS OF 
THE BROADWAY THEATRES 
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STELLA MAYHEW, 
in “Hit the Deck,” 
at the Belasco 
Theatre. 
(New York Times 
Studios.) 


“y 


VIVIAN 
HART, 
Who Will 
Sing the Title 
Rdle in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s 
“Patience,’’ Com- 
ing to the Theatre 
Masque. 
(White Studio.) 

























THE ELIDA WEBB DANCING GIRL 
to Right: Rosie Gillard, Vivian Harris, Elida 


Ss, 
in “Lucky,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre. Left : 
Webb, Hyacinth Curtis and Billie Cain. j 
(New York Times Studios.) 

















































NAOMI JOHNSON, 
in “Rio Rita,” at the Ziegfeld Theatre. 
(Alfred Cheney Johnston.) 





BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS 
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IVY SAWYER. 
(White: Studio.) 

















VY SAWYER, who is one of the featured 
in the musical comedy, “Lucky,” 

at the New Amsterdam Theatre, was born 
in England and made her first stage appear- 
ance there at the age of 8 in “Alice in Won- 
derland.” So successful was her rendition of 
the réle of Alice that for seven consecutive 
seasons thereafter she played the part in an- 
nual revivals. Her début as an adult actress 
was in Seymour Hicks’s London production 
of “Broadway Jones.” 

And then her fate led her to America and. 
to romance. She came to us first in “Betty,” 
the show in which Raymond Hitchcock for the 
first and last time assumed a Piccadilly accent. 
One of the other members of the cast was a 
young man named Joseph Santley, and not 
long after “Betty” passed into theatrical his- 
tory the two were married. Ever since then 
they have appeared together professionally. 
Among the attractions in which they have 
been seen are “Oh, Boy,” “Oh, My Dear,” 
“She’s a Good Fellow,” “The Music Box Revue” 
and now “Lucky.” They have also toured in 
vaudeville from time to time. 

Miss Sawyer is a charming actress and a 
very neat and graceful dancer. There are 
some players who can be counted upon to give 
a certain “tone” to any production in which 
they appear. Joseph Santley and Ivy Sawyer 
are of their number. 











RUTH HAMMOND, 
in “Saturday’s Chil- 





dren,” at the 
Booth Theatre. 
(Nickolas Muray). 


at 


LOUISE 
GROODY, 
in “Hit the 

Deck,” the Pop- 
ular Musical 
Comedy at the 
Theatre. 


(New York Times 
Studios. ) 


Belasco 























GLORIA FOY, 
in “The Circus Princess,” at the Winter Garden. 
(De Mirjian Studio.) ' 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 
Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty- third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A GREAT FOREST BECOMES A SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 














THE STUDY OF NATURE IN HER 
WORKS. 
A Scene in the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Demonstration Forest. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


By Ethele Walton Everett 


HE Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration 
d Forest, a 2,250-acre show window de- 

signed to attract as well as to instruct 
all those interested in forestry, will be the site 
of the Senior Camp of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, this 
Summer. Dean Franklin Moon, who recently 
returned from Europe, where he spent his sab- 
batical leave, went almost immediately to the 
Forest to complete all plans and arrangements 
for the ultimate development of this public 
schoolroom 


The Pack Forest, announced by Chancellor 
Charles W. Flint of Syracuse University in late 
February as a gift made “in trust to the uni- 
versity for the uses and purposes of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University,” is the largest demonstration forest 
in the United States. It marks the culminating 
point of the services to economic forestry ren- 
dered by Mr. Pack, who is President of the 
American Tree Association. 

The Senior Camp of the New York State 
College of Forestry is held just before the end 
of the college year, its purpose being to afford 
the students an opportunity to apply in a prac- 
tical way the principles they have learned in 
the classroom. It is also held highly desirable 
to send students out fresh from the very kind 
of work they will probably be required to do 
in the fields most of them will seek immedi- 
ately after graduation. As a result of the new 
arrangement, which goes into effect this Sum- 
mer, the Senior Camp will coordinate the camp 
course with the development of the Demonstra- 
tion Forest. The first piece of work under- 
taken will be the preparation of a map on 
which will be shown the various types of 
timber. A complete survey will be made of 
the tract, together with a study of the values 
of the various divisions of the Forest. Some 
sections are young timber, some mature. Pre- 
liminary maps have just been completed. 

The Seniors will do their own cooking and 
take care of themselves, living in an old build- 
ing, a former residence, which has been con- 
verted to serve as a dormitory and assembly 
hall. Professor R. R. Fenska, head of the De- 
partment of Forest Engineering, will be in 
charge of the Senior Camp. Previous camp 
sites have been at Cranberry Lake, in the Adi- 
rondacks, also at the College Experiment Sta- 
tioh in the Allegany State Park. The Forest is 
now expected to become the permanent home 
of the Senior Camp. 
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THE NORTH BOUNDARY OF THE CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


DEMONSTRATION FOREST. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 














TWO SENTINELS: GIANT WHITE 
PINES 
Which Stand on One of the Dirt Roads in 
the Interior of the Pack Demonstration 
Forest. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Two new positions have been created since 
the return of Dean Moon—that of Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent, both of 
whom will remain on the Forest the year 
through and will have direct charge of oper- 
ations. The Superintendent will be a trained 
and experienced forester, but the position of 
assistant will be filled by a student forester 
with advanced standing who is taking some 
special course which can be taught on the 
Forest. “On the Forest,” by the way, is what 
an outsider would mean when he said “in the 
Forest.” 

The taking of these special pictures is not 
only particularly timely because of Arbor Day 
and Forest Week. With New York State’s 
original 29,000,000 acres of virgin timber re- 
duced to a mere 200,000; with authorities in 
agriculture, rainfall, pulp and paper and many 
other closely allied but apparently widely dif- 
ferent fields all up in arms, the whole subject 
of forestry and reforestation has focused gen- 
eral attention for some time. But not only our 
climate and what we eat and drink depend 
upon our forests. It is the part of the forests 
to protect us from the uprising of the rivers. 

For years it has been’ a matter of common 
knowledge that China’s recurrent plight of 
famine and flood cannot be disassociated from 
the ancient deforestation of large areas of 
land. Most of the persons in this country who 
stopped to pity the plight of China did not 
realize that the lesson seen in the floods of the 
Yellow River might be applied nearer home. 
Forests at the headwaters of streams are 
called the only solution of the flood problem by 
those most closely connected with forestry, 
practical and theoretical. Rain runs off land 
on which no trees grow, while the forest floor 
soaks up the moisture like a sponge. The flood 
danger looms much larger than pulpwood 
dearth, scarcity of newsprint, high price of 
timber and similar problems. 











For Permanent Record 


HE NEW YORK TIMES is on file in hun- 

dreds of libraries as a permanent record for its 
authentic complete news. No other newspaper is 
so generally referred to in offices of banks and financial 
houses, business corporations, chambers of commerce, 
schools and colleges, newspapers and magazines, 
public and private libraries throughout the United 
States and in many foreign countries. 


John H. MacCracken, President of Lafayette 
College, says: 
““* * The New York Times is a great newspaper, as those 
of us who have read it daily for almost a generation well 
know. At the college library we not only supply tt as a 
daily, but keep a permanent file of bound copies on the 
reference shelf as the most convenient record of con- 
temporary history. * *” 


Recognizing the wide demand for files of its daily 
and Sunday editions, The New York Times is now 
printing a limited number of copies of each day’s 
issue On pure rag paper, which will withstand the 
ravages of time and last for generations. The New 
York Times is the only American newspaper publish- 
ing news that is considered so important and accurate 
as to make it widely preserved in bound files. 


Rates, All Rag Paper Edition 
for Permanent Preservation 





Single Copies 
Daily edition. eee rrr kere oe ee hrs 75 
UERGAY Beth ck ess ciao Ve lslenreee gale wate 1.25 
Annual Subscriptions 

Bound 2 volumes per month, delivered in the 

United States... RW Ap ers Soy Cpe eed $170.00 
Daily and Sunday editions, mailed daily. 100.00 
DUMURY OUICIDN ONY. 5 iy ccu o vou seen ha <wae we 50.00 
RGN NNN oi cinca ss oa as Sadiaiali tc a Ree 5.00 
DUNGAS DROMOMINE. So ine saa k eco te eaa cadena’ 5.00 











The New York Times Index, published quarterly, is a 
repository of facts on all topics of general interest. 
It gives the date, page and column of the published 
accounts of these facts as they appeared in The New 
York Times. Research is made easy through the use 
of The Index and much valuable time may be saved 
in tracing published records. $2.00 a volume; $8.00 
a year. 


Address 


Che New York Cimes 


INDEX DEPARTMENT 
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THE SPELL OF WARWICKSHIRE, “THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY” 










































THE HARVARD HOUSE IN STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


{Courtesy Great Western Railway of England.) 


treacherous, but if there is any one spot in Eng- 
land which can safely be named as the most 
interesting of all to the average educated American, 
it is surely Stratford-on-Avon, in the County of War- 


G treacherous, bu are always tempting and often 


wickshire. 


Shakespeare, most of us feel, belongs to us as much 
as to England. His greatness is part of our heritage. 
The most impersonal of the world’s great dramatic 
poets, one yet feels after visiting the scenes of his 
early and later life that one knows him better, that 
his works become more revealing as to the man from 
whose heart and brain they sprang. Furthermore, a 
trip to Stratford and its neighboring countryside has 
even inspired many persons who had hitherto taken 
the bard on faith to read him for themselves—a most 
happy and beneficial result of travel. 

There are other reasons why Americans do not fee} 
themselves strangers in Stratford. A long succession 
>f their fellow-citizens have made the pilgrimage to 
the only universally recognized shrine in the English- 
speaking world, and some of them have left their 
impress upon it. Washington Irving, for instance, 
revelled in the place and described it in his “Sketch 
Book” with a charm which has never been surpassed. 
And the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre which is 
to be erected upon the site of the old one destroyed 
by fire will probably be largely paid for by American 
contributions. 

Most of the Shakesperean sites and traditions of 
Stratford seem to be well authenticated. At any rate, 
the most propitious frame of mind in which to 
approach them is one of reasonable faith. Thus pre- 
pared to throw one’s self into the spirit of the place, 
there is a pleasure to be derived from visiting the 
house in which the poet was born, the site of the house 
in which he died, the parish church in which he lies 
buried, the cottage of Anne Hathaway at Shottery and 
the farmhouse in which his mother, Mary Arden, was 
born at Wilmecote, which will long linger in one’s mem- 
ory as though a magic akin to that of the poet’s pen 
were still potent in this quiet corner of old England. 

And Stratford contains another link with America 
—the house in which Katherine Rogers first saw the 
light. Now Katherine Rogers in the year 1605 married 
Robert Harvard of Southwark, and their son was the 
Rev. Jonn Harvard, who crossed the Atlantic in 1637 
and bequeathed his library of 260 volumes and half his 
estate (about £400) to a new college, which became 
the Harvard University of today. 

Washington Irving seems to have been a devout 
adherent of the legend that Shakespeare left Stratford 
shortly after killing a deer which belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote Park. It is a fine old 
story, well worth a little straining of the will to 
believe. And Charlecote Hall is there to this day, with 
members of the Lucy family in it; and if the story is 
not true it ought to be. 

There are many other points of interest in War- 
wickshire, among them Warwick Castle itself, whose 
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ANNE 

HATHAWAY’S 

COTTAGE AT 
SHOTTERY. 


(Courtesy Great 
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Railway of 
England.) 


























WARWICK 


CASTLE. 
(Courtesy Great 
Western 
Railway of 


Engiand.) 
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THE 
LEICESTER 
HOSPITAL, 
WARWICK. 


(Courtesy Great 
Western 
Railway of 
England.) 


te 


THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF 
WILLIAM 

SHAKE- 

SPEARE AT 

STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


(Courtesy Great 
Western 
Railway of 














history begins before the Norman Conquest and which, 
in its present form, was mainly built in the reigns of 
Edward III and Richard II. That is quite a while ago, 
yet the castle is still a place of residence. Nor should 
one fail to see the quaint Leicester Hospital in War- 
wick, founded by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in 
1571, and bearing his insignia of “the Bear and Ragged 
Staff,” familiar to readers of “Kenilworth.” 


; Romance is not dead in our modern world, but some- 
times it is rather hard to find. One way to find it—to 
soak one’s self in its atmosphere—is to go to just such 
an English county as Warwickshire, taking one’s time 
forgetting to hustle, giving one’s imagination a cane 
to stretch itself. Time and change do their work there 


as elsewhere, but very slowly, for which let 
thankful. seid 
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THE. VICTOR: MISS VIRGINIA ATMORE 
of Wayne, Pa., Wins the Archery Championship at Bryn Mawr College and With it a Trophy Which She Holds 


as She Stands Under an Arch of 
Bows Held by Her Friendly 
Rivals. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 











“SEVEN TIMES ONE ARE 
SEVEN”: DOROTHY WIHR 
at That Tender Age Has Won 
Seven Swimming Medals and 
Is the Only Little Girl Who 
Boasts an Illinois A. C. Em- 
blem. “Big Bill’ Bachrach, 


I. A. C. Swimming Coach, 
Predicts That Dorothy Will 
Be the World’s Champion 
Breast Stroke Swimmer 
Within Ten Years. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE HAT THAT STOPPED 

TRAFFIC IN 
LOS ANGELES: 

IT’S THE BIGGEST “HAY 

KELLY” ON RECORD, 
Size 37%, With a Brim Cir- 
cumference of 15 Feet. It 
Weighs 74 Pounds and 6 
Yards of Ribbon Were Used 
on the Band. Dobbs & Co. 
of New York Made the Hat 
and Girls of the Hollywood 


Studio Club Paraded With It. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A BOB-HAIRED 
LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS: 

A GROUP OF 
NEW YORK 
GIRLS 
Have Their Hair 
Arranged in Va- 
rious National 
Styles by Dumas, 
the Famous Pa- 
risian Coiffure 
Expert. 
Left to Right, 
Seated: 
Marie Barra, 
Representing 
Italy; 
Audray Dale, 
England; 
Kay English, 
pe aes 





Standing: 
Rose Low, China; 
Eileen Wenzel, 
Spain, and 
Imanelle Ladd, 


Russia. 
(Times Wide 
World Photes.) 
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What you should 


know about this 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


The storied cities, monuments and peoples lie in 
a wonder-belt around the world. You can travel 
it in 133 days. You will live luxuriously aboard a 
dream-ship of 21,850 gross tons, S. S. Empress of 
Australia ... Your escort and arrangements will 
be perfect—by the world’s greatest travel system. 
Your cuisine and service will be delightful—by 
Canadian Pacific .. . You enjoy all advantages 
of one management, ship and shore. The sailing 
date is Dec. 2, catching spring around the world. 
From New York. Why not get the details now? 


(Canadian Pacific Travellers Cheques Good the World Over) 


Canadian Pacifie 


Attractive booklets of itineraryand plansof ships from your own agent, 
or—E. T. Stebbing, General Agent, 344 Madison, at 44th, New York 
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‘MID SNOW AND ICE AND STORM THE MOVIE CAMERA CRANKS ON 
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“THAR’S GOLD IN 








: THEM HILLS”: 
: AN ARMY OF 
MEN 

| Play the Rdles 
of Alaskan 
Prospectors in 

“The Trail of 

98,” Which 

Will Be Re- 

leased Next 

Fall. 


YY 


MAKING 

MOVIES 

UNDER 
DIFFICUL- 

TIES: 
CLARENCE 

BROWN, 

Director of “The 
Trail of ’98,” as He 
Appeared Daily Dur- 
ing the Taking of the 
Scenes at the Top of 
the Continental Divide, 
in Colorado. S—> 




















“ON 

LOCA- 

TION” FOR 

“THE TRAIL 
OF ’98” 





at the Crest of the 
Continental Di- 
vide, at an Alti- 
tude of More 
Than 12,000 Feet. 


Y 


UPHILL WORK: 
MORE THAN 
THREE THOU- 
SAND 
“EXTRAS” 
Took Part in the 
Filming of These 
Seenes in “The 
Trail of ’98,” the 


Forthcoming 
Screen Version of 
Robert W. Ser- 

vice’s Story of 
the Klondike Gold 
— <— Rush. 
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Kixtra Vacation 
Money For You 


Easily earned by looking after the 
new and. renewal Mid-Week Pictorial 
subscriptions in your vicinity. 








Our plan is pleasant, dignified, prof- 
itable. All working supplies free. Ask 
us on the handy form below for full 
information at once—no cost or obli- 
gation to you. 








Sw SSeeeeessssrrausauneuseucunenngucuccuuunncuceas 
MWP-5-19-27 | 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 
231 West Forty-third St.. New York City. 
a as. oe , 
Without obligation to me, please send full particulars of your 
spare-time plan. 





Name 








Address 


City 
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By Herbert Moulton 


HEN the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pro- 
duction of “The Trail of ’98” flashes 


across the silver sheet some time next 


fall it is going to be mighty dangerous for 


those chronic croakers in the audience who 
make pseudo-sage remarks about the “minia- 
tures” of certain exterior scenes of the picture. 

For should any of the members of the cast 
happen to hear them there will be a few 
less croakers. I know at least seven of the 
players in this Clarence Brown production 
who have threatened dire things to any one 
who is inclined to doubt the realism of the 
Alaskan scenes. The Chilkoot Pass sequence 
in particular is a sore spot in the minds of 
the folk who trekked with Brown to the top 
of the Continental Divide in Colorado for the 
express purpose of filming this big spectacular 
climax with the nth degree of realism. 

Brown’s troupe spent three arduous weeks 
in what is unquestionably the highest, cold- 
est, windiest and most desolate place in the 
entire United States. They suffered greater 
hardships than have ever fallen to the lot of 
a motion picture company to my knowledge. 
They froze, they were buried in huge drifts 
of snow, and every time they took three steps 
forward or backward they gasped. The wind, 
oftentimes reaching a velocity of seventy-five 
miles an hour, swept down on them from what 
seemed to be all directions at once, and with 
it came fine, hard, blinding snow that ground 
against their faces until the blood flowed. 

As if nature had not done enough to make 
life miserable for the cinematic ninety-eight- 
ers, it reduced their supply of oxygen to the 
point of suffocation. At an altitude of nearly 
12,000 feet abave sea level Brown’s company 
found itself gasping for air with every move- 
ment. Running was out of the question and 
exertion of any kind virtual suicide. 


In the face of all this a replica of the Chil- 
koot Pass in Alaska, where gold-crazed men 
from the four corners of the earth came to 
seek fortunes in snowy wastes, was constructed 
on the side of a mountain. Hundreds of 
steps were cut in the snow so that men might 
climb the desolate incline. From Denver came 
half a thousand men, inured to the cold and 
the high altitude. They climbed the trail a 
dozen times, and, despite their acclimatization, 
many of them were forced to abandon the 
attempt—just as, in the bitter days of ’98, 
hundreds were lost by the wayside in the mad 
rush for gold. 

During its stay in Colorado “The Trail of 
798” company lived in the train that had taken 
it there from Los Angeles. A special siding 
had been built outside the snowsheds of the 
regular railroad and it was here that the 
seventy odd members of the troupe trudged 
after their daily battle with the snow. 

One man was injured in 2 snowslide, one 
man almost chopped his foot off with an axe, 
and a prize malamute died of pneumonia; the 
train almost slid over a precipice, many of 
the troupe were poisoned by carbon monoxide 
gas in the snowshed, and there were several 
cases of frostbite, exposure and ill-effect from 
the high altitude. 

Aside from these incidents nothing hap- 
pened in Colorado on “The Trail of ’98.” 

And Lou O’Connor, one of the character 
men, expresses the sentiments of the troupe 
with, “I wouldn’t have missed the trip for 
anything—but next time they won’t get me 
any further than Griffith Park!” 

Among the players who returned to the 
M-G-M studios with Director Clarence Brown 
were Ralph Forbes, Harry Carey, Tully Mar- 
shall, Karl Dane, George Cooper, William 
Orlamond, Tenen Holtz, Emily Fitzroy, Caesar 
Gravina, Johnny Downs, Mary Hersch, Edward 
Coxen and E. Allyn Warren. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS WELCOME MAY WITH CROWNS AND GARLANDS 
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THE COURT OF MAY: STUDENTS OF BRENAU COLLEGE, 
Gainesville, Ga., Celebrate the Coming of Spring. 





Left to Right: Sally Hay, 
Beverly Wood, Sallie 
Holmes, Virginia Dar- 
ling, Ethelyn Ames, 
Ruth Matthews, Rol- 
line Dews, Sue 
Marie Wilds 
(May Queen), 
John Pearce 
and Viola 
Turpin 
(Train Bear- 
ers), Mary 
Jim Oliver, 
Effie Ar- 
nett, Shir- 
ley McEn- 
tyre, Roma 
Story, 
Catherine 
Charlotte 
and 
Elizabeth 
Quincy. 
(Times Wide 
World 
Photos. ) 
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QUEEN AT 
bie: ~~ hal ELLEN 
THANKFUL JOHNSTON 
CORNWALL 
of Short Hills, of Claysburg, 
N. J., Who Is 
Also President Pa., 
of the Freshman m of ‘ 
Class Queen of the Spalding Golf Shoes are 
(Ti s Wide An e 
World Photos.) — true athletic shoes—not 
at Drexel f j h ad 
res cen street shoes ressed up to 
SUE MARIE Philadelphia. look like golf. 
WILDS, (Times Wide 
Queen of the Werld Photos.) 
May 
at Brenau 
College, 
Gainesville, 
Ga. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





Ay Glaiorieg vite ! 


105 Nassau St. 518 Fifth Ave. 





















































She Balcony Unusual Fruit Salads 








Dainty Luncheon 


' fi ‘Tliexs ‘ & SON Afternoon Tea 


INCORPORATED 


FIFTH AVENUE Second floor. Take Elevator. 
679 Quiet and Comfort Prevail 











MISS ELIZABETH LINK 


of Palestine, Texas, Who Reigned Over 
th . Inh.. MISS ADELINE WINSTON, 
ee of May at Randolph Macon Queen of the May at Washington Seminary, ~ ‘ 
oman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Atlanta, Ga. (Times Wide World Photos.) Sp New “York 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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They Thought I Was A Weak Sister 
- But I Took Their Breath Away! 


LL of a sudden the office was very 

quiet, as sometimes happens for an 

4 OG ' 

instant or two, and a few words 

reached me. “Oh, he won’t dare kick,” 

the manager was saying; “he’s a pretty 
weak sister.” 


Mechanically | went on with my work, 
wondering vaguely who the weak sister 
could be. A new man had just been 
hired for our department and desks were 
being moved to make room for him. A 
minute later [ looked up and saw the 
General Manager standing at my side. 
“Bob,” he crisply 


[It made me good and mad, and I resolved to 
show them—to get rid once for all of my timidity 
and shyness—my bashfulness and lack of poise. 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 
method which made me into a good talker—a 
forceful, powerful speaker—almost overnight. I 
learned how to say just the right words at the 
right time, how to win and hold the attention of 
those around me, how to bend others to my will, 
how to dominate one man or an audience of 
thousands. My self - consciousness began to 
vanish. One morning I got up my courage and 
presented the General Manager and the chief 

clerk with a complete 





ordered, “‘move your 
desk back in that cor- 
ner, [ want this space 
for the new assistant 
I’ve hired.” ‘Then he 
turned and strode 
away. 


[ gulped and _ wilted 
down into my _ chair. 
was the weak sister! and 
1 was actually being de- 
moted! ‘The new man 
was being hired for my 
place! This was my re- 
ward for all my hard work 

this was how I won 
out by waiting patiently 
tor my turn to be pro- 
moted. I had even con- 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address Board Meetings 

How to make a political speech 

/ How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 


How to acquire a winning personality 


plan for rearranging our 
department stating it 
simply and clearly, but 
in a pleasing, interesting 
and forceful way. I ac- 
tually took their breath 
away — they were so 
amazed that they gave 
me full power to carry 
out my ideas! 


Soon I had won salary 
increases, promotion, 
popularity, power. To- 
day I always have a ready 
flow of speech at my com- 
mand. I am able to rise 
to any occasion, to meet 
any emergency with just 
the right words. And I 
accomplished all this by 


from a small, unimportant territory to a_ sales 
manager’s desk; another from the rank and file 
of political workers to a post of national im- 
portance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker. ‘Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully deséribed 
in a very interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent to everyone mailing 
the coupon below. This book is called, How to 
Work Wonders with Words. In it you are shown 
how to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, 
timidity, bashfulness and fear-—those things that 
keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convincing 
speech. Not only men who have made millions 
but thousands have sent for this book—and are 
unstinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless 
‘hidden knack’”—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1095, Chicago, III. 
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; developing the natural 
gratulated myself on my How to semaihan your will-power and am- power of speech possessed Sent How fo hr } 
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home .on this 
to show off, 


cinating subject. 
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And that was the whole trouble. I had plenty 
f steel in my makeup, but I had no ability to 
‘xpress myself. I was timid, self-conscious, and 
sxetually afraid of my own voice. I would study 
out the business and office problems and find 
solutions for our difficulties, but | didn’t know 
how to present these ideas to the man up ahead. 
Several of the boys who had started at the time 
1 did were now department managers—simply 
because thev had the knack of forceful speech, 
self-confidence and personality—the very qualities 
1 lacked 


Page Thirty-two 


There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful and convincing talker. You, 
too, can conquer timidity, stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness and bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, social standing and 
success. Today business demands for the big, 
important high-salaried jobs, men who can dom- 
inate others—-men who can make others do as 
they wish. It is the power of forceful, convincing 
speech that causes one man to jump from obscurity 
to the presidency of a great corporation; another 


3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, “How Te Work 
Wonders With Words” and full information regard- 
ing your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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